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Mocha Emerald (Somatochlora linearis) at Hyde Tract on 6 July 2014. A new species for the Hamilton Study Area. See 

article on page 8 - photo Bill Lamond. 
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Isn't this supposed to be a bird feeder? Three apparently content companions under a Brantford bird feeder on 3 August 2014 - photo Bill Lamond. 


Clarification to Editorial in Wood Duck Volume 67 Summer 2014: 

When the editorial in the Wood Duck regarding the closure of the RBG parking lot on York Road used the words "The RBG is 
the caretaker of this Sanctuary, the citizens of Ontario own it. This is your sanctuary", it was used in the sense that the RBG 
is supported by a good deal of public funds from governments and that its natural lands were mostly lands given to it by 
the Ontario government, thus citizens of this province feel they have a right to a voice in how these lands are managed. The 
editorial asked readers to voice their opinion on the parking lot closure. However, the Board of Directors of the Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club recognizes that the RBG has title to the RBG natural lands and has the right and the duty to manage the lands 
as held in trust for future generations. 
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Editor’s Note. 

This is the first issue of Volume 68. Another season is upon us of Monthly Meetings, Bird Study Group meetings and 
of course Wood Ducks. The beginning of September still gives me the odd feeling that something has ended. Of course 
for many non-naturalists, it is summer that is over. I still get a pang of regret over this too, a hold-over of my 21 years 
of schooling where I really hated the prospect of returning to school. It is a hard thing to shake, even 23 years after my 
last exam. But I get over it very quickly as there is no unpleasant event in the natural world associated with Labour Day. 
Although many species are “done” for the year right now, there are still dozens of insect species and flowers that are 
peaking. And of course fall bird migration.... need I say more? 

This issue of the Wood Duck has several interesting articles for the reader. Former HNC President Christine Bishop has 
a fine book review of the plight of the “rufa” subspecies of Red Knot that occurs in North America. There is a wonderful 
Member Profile of Kay McCulloch by Elaine Serena and Rick Ludkin has done a fine follow-up article on the Matangwe 
Bird Club that is so inspirational that I put it in the “And Now For Some Good News!” column. There is an article by 
me about the finding of Hamilton’s first Mocha Emerald dragonfly, and June Hitchcox has written a factoid-rich “short 
story” about avian happenings in the month of September. Former HNC President Bruce Mackenzie had a busy summer 
writing three articles for this issue. One is an article detailing his finding of a Michigan Lily meadow along the Dofasco 
Trail. He also wrote an engaging Hike Report of his well-attended trip to the Fletcher Creek Ecological Preserve, and 
lastly, he is appealing to all of us to get involved in the Irish Grove Woodlot controversy in Grimsby; to save this woodlot 
from an unnecessary road the Region would like to ram through it. Mike Street has a summary of the ill-fated Peregrine 
Falcon nesting season in downtown Hamilton this year and Jen Baker details the new Volunteer Engagement Team 
that the HNC has put together to assist our volunteers. I actually had a blank page after putting all this together, and 
although I could easily have filled it with “stuff”, I decided to throw in a Wood Duck front cover from 56 years ago. Hard 
to believe, but there was a 14 year old Bob Curry writing articles for the Wood Duck back then! Lastly Louise Unfits 
review of Lorraine Roy’s talk at the March Monthly Meeting is exquisitely detailed as usual. Oh yeah, the photo of the 
pair of Wood Ducks on the front cover this month is by Allan Mclnnis on 5 May 2014 at Cootes Paradise. 

Z 


Book Review 


Review - Travelling with Moonbird 

by Christine Bishop 


Wood Duck readers understand that many of our bird species are 
in decline. In fact, on average, Canadian breeding bird populations 
have decreased 12% since 1970 when effective monitoring began 
for most species. For species with sufficient data to monitor their 
status, 44% have decreased, 33% have increased and 23% have shown 
little overall change. Some groups, such as grassland birds, aerial 
insectivores and shorebirds, are showing major declines ( http://www. 
stateofcanadasbirds.org/overview.jsp ). Many of the most seriously 
declining species are long-distance migrants, especially shorebirds. 

Despite these saddening statistics, Moonbird: a year on the wind 
with the great survivor B 95 (by Phillip Hoose) charms and 
cheers us with the true sojourn of a single Red Knot through his 
annual migration from the tip of South America north through 
Patagonia and on to Brazil, Delaware Bay and then to breed on 
Southampton Island in the Canadian Arctic, and back south again 
via the Mingan Islands in the St. Lawrence River. One banded 
bird, B95, is, at twenty plus years of age, the oldest documented 
Red Knot in the world. This 135 gram (4.8 oz) bird has flown 
more than 325,000 miles in his life - the distance to the moon 
and nearly halfway back. Annually, he has flown approximately 


15,000 km during migration. 

I found this book to be a pleasant 

balance of adventure with a 

character you cared about and Christine Bishop and 

' Chat , circa 2001 in Okanagan Valley 

a learning experience through photo Nancy Mahoney. 

fascinating factoids including how 

Red Knots literally redesign their bodies just prior to migration, 
the function of Herbst corpuscles to detect pressure changes in 
the mud which signals the presence of food, and how the physics 
of high altitude flight allow them to save energy while they cover 
thousands of miles in just a few days. This book describes how 
long term research combined with local conservation led by 
very committed people, may still lead to global recovery for this 
subspecies. Like many arctic to South America long-distance 
migrants, Red Knots have suddenly experienced drastic declines 
in population size. Red Knot (the rufa subspecies) populations 
have dipped 80% from 150,000 in 1995 to just 25,000 today. 

Biologists, including several Canadians, have devoted their life to 
learning how and where Red Knots survive by using key migration 
stopovers that offer energy-rich food. The message here is that 
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its not just any old mudflat, its the quality of the food in that 
mudflat that makes the difference. Who knew how important the 
prehistoric Horseshoe Crab was to Red Knots, and to the health 
of humans? But, according to the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries 
Commission, restrictions to date have only been enough to 
stop the population of Horseshoe Crabs from declining further, 
and are insufficient to recover the population and will continue 
to be insufficient unless the 
crab harvest is greatly reduced 
( http:// www.abcb ird s.org/ 

newsandreports/releases/110614. 

htmP .Red Knots are not the only 
species affected by the Horseshoe 
Crab fishery. Other species 
including Sanderlings, Ruddy 
Turnstones, and Semipalmated 
Sandpipers also depend on an 
abundant supply of Horseshoe 
Crab eggs at the Delaware Bay 
stopover. Each of these species has 
experienced significant declines 
as well ( http://www.abcbirds.org/ 
newsandreports/releases/110614. 

html). I wont tell you why Horseshoe 
Crabs are also directly important to 
human health every single day but it is fascinating. 

Philip Hoose introduces us to the biologists, teachers, and banders 
whose life travels have intersected with the Moonbird and Red 
Knot conservation. These were nice sidebars to the migration of the 
species. Its these people, just like many in the HNC, who take on a 
conservation issue and stick with it that make the difference. Some, 
like Clive Minton, become smitten with shorebirds as teenagers and 
it drives them to pioneer techniques for trapping shorebirds so they 
could be banded and thus their migration patterns understood and 
key stopover areas identified. Among the important feeding areas 
during migration is San Antonio Oueste beach in northern Patagonia. 
A local biologist and high school teacher, Patricia Gonzalez, was 
successful at convincing the local city council and provincial 
government to make 
this beach a protected 
area for Red Knots. I 
experienced first hand 
the value of her efforts 
to preserve this beach 
and local area for 
wildlife. I was recently 
in Patagonia and on 
this beautiful beach 
and didn’t actually 
see any Red Knots 
because the tide was 
very high. I was also 
focusing on another 
natural phenomenon 
right there. This is the largest parrot colony in the world with 35,000 
pairs of gorgeous Burrowing Parrots living in the cliffs that tower 


directly above the beach. 

Three of the six subspecies of Red Knot breed in arctic Canada. 
Sixty percent of rufa Red Knots travel all the way to Tierra del 
Fuego, the remainder spend the winter in Florida, the Caribbean, 
and northern Brazil. Because the focus is on the travels of this 
single bird, the book does leave you with the impression all 
rufa Red Knots travel through the east coast of Canada when 

rufa actually has stopovers at 
mudflats throughout eastern 
North America. Their high site 
fidelity during migration is also 
demonstrated by the regular 
occurrence, at least formerly, of 
Red Knots in mudflats along Lake 
Ontario and within Hamilton 
Harbour and Dundas Marsh. They 
annually occur in the Hamilton 
Birding Area but in low numbers 
with the median occurrence 
being 1 per year in each decade 
from 1950 to the 2000s (HNC 
Noteworthy Bird Records, 2012). 
Unfortunately, since 1982, only 
single birds have been reported in 
the spring about every other year (Curry and the HNC, 2006). 
Curry notes that occasionally flocks were seen from 1933 to 1982 
but this has considerably tapered off since then. The maximum 
reported in the HNC Noteworthy Bird Records since 1952 was 48 
Red Knots at the Dundas Hydro Station (West Pond) seen in 1967 
by (of course) George North. The highest count in the Noteworthy 
Bird Records in the past decade was 16 seen at Saddington Park in 
Port Credit by Barb Charlton in 2012. Of further interest, in 2004, 
Kevin McLaughlin spotted a Red Knot in Grimsby which was 
banded in Delaware in spring 2002 (Curry and the HNC, 2006), 
undoubtedly a product of the annual banding efforts at Delaware 
Bay which Hoose describes in ‘Moonbird. 

At 148 pages, with lots of pictures, plus clear and simple maps of 
B95 s migration, this factual information is presented in a very 
accessible story. I recommend this quick and intriguing read 
to you as shorebirds begin to pass through the Hamilton area. 
Others agree with me as this book occurs on multiple lists of the 
best books of 2012 and is the recipient of The Robert F. Sibert 
Informational Book Medal honour. The power of this story was 
further emphasized to me when I came across several reviews 
of it. It was a bit of a shock to me to read these given I rarely 
encounter people who actually disdain birds, although I recognize 
I probably have a small social sample given my interests. But 
when you read comments such as these you know this book must 
be very compelling: 

“I am not a person who thinks much or cares much about 
birds. In fact, I have only ever entertained two thoughts 
about them: 1) They are frequently tasty. 2) They are 
annoying when I’m trying to sleep in. This book had 
me seriously interested in the fate of a bird and through 
him an entire species of bird. Well done, Mr. Hoose. For 



Red Knot at Cootes Paradise, Hamilton, 6 September 2007 - photo 
Brandon Holden. 
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anyone who thinks scientific non-fiction cant have plot 
I offer up this book to prove you wrong. As you read 
you cant help but cheer and fear for B95” ( http://www. 
goodreads.com/book/show/12510885-moonbird ) 

The most convincing review I read for £ Moonbird’ was as follows: 
“I can honestly say that I never thought I would be one 
scouring the internet to see if a bird was still alive. Never 
having a bird when growing up, I didn’t understand 
the love people had for them. Now, however, I am a 
regular checker-upper on Moonbird. This book was 
recommended to me by an amazing teacher friend who 
warned me that I would become invested in the bird. 
I didn’t really take her seriously (about the “becoming 


invested” part), but I should have.” ( http://www. 
goodreads.com/book/show/12510885-moonbird ) 

Just so you know, B95 was seen since the book was published in 
2012. He was spotted on 16 May 2013 at Mispillion Harbour in 
Delaware Bay. Let’s hope they see him again in 2014. UA 

References 
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Member Profile - Kay McCulloch 


by Elaine Serena 

K ay and I were walking along the North Shore trail of Cootes 
Paradise on a beautiful morning last fall, chatting about 
life, as we enjoyed the company of our friends and the birds 
we had watched along the way. We shared stories of working in 
Vancouver before we were married and I asked Kay where she 
was born. This led on to the most delightful descriptions of her 
growing up in rural Nova Scotia. I was enthralled by these stories 
and asked Kay if she would share them with her HNC friends. 
Here are her comments on a rich and varied life which she had 
typed out for me when I went to visit her last March. Climbing 
the three flights of stairs to her apartment, made me realize how 
she kept so trim and fit and lively, and being many years older 
than me, a wonderful inspiration for living well. 

“My first two birding experiences are well remembered. One 
cold winter day my father brought a little Snow Bunting for us 
children to admire and feel its feathers. We did admire it and 
watched from the window as it was set free to join the rest of the 
flock feeding in the barnyard. The second time, my mother called 
us to look at the apple tree, where we found a black bird with a 
white breast and a rose coloured bib, flitting amongst the spring 
blossoms. I learned later that it was a Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
Birds were always a part of our lives. A three sided box in a field 
being cultivated was a known sign that a ground nesting bird was 
being protected from farm equipment. 

I feel fortunate to have been raised on a 200 hundred acre farm in 
Nova Scotia. In winter we had hills for skiing, ponds for skating 
and horses to ride. In summer we would swim in the fresh water 
of the nearby river or drive 10 miles to the salt water with a sandy 
beach. The admission was free, as was the parking. I had two 
older sisters and two younger brothers and we learned early to 
be versatile and wait our turn. We had chores to do, but it was 
not called work, it was always helping. We helped in my father’s 
blacksmith shop and also my mother’s general store, which was 
in the ground floor of our home on the farm. My parents worked 
hard and late into the evening, as neighbours would drop by for 


supplies on their way 
home from work. My 
favourite time would 
be a stormy night 
when nobody came 
and my father would 
put a bearskin rug 
in front of the stove 
and we would lay on 
it munching apples 
from the storeroom, 
my mother watching 
from her chair as she 
sat knitting mittens 
for us In winter we near Lowville - photo Bill Helm. 

went to school, several 

miles away, on wooden skis that my father made for us, the 
bindings created from the tops of an old pair of leather boots, 
nailed onto the skis. If it was stormy, my father would drive us 
in a horse-drawn sleigh with the bells ringing merrily and would 
pick up children from neighbouring farms to ride with us. The 
neighbours would also join us to skate on our pond, bringing 
fresh cream from their cows to make ice cream. We mixed it 
with our home grown maple syrup or strawberries that we had 
gathered earlier in the year, stirred it up, then set it in the freezer 
to enjoy when we came back from skating. 

Church, Sunday school, music and the Golden Rule was the 
norm. As I left my rural community for Halifax, to further my 
education, I found it difficult to realize that the Golden Rule 
seemed to be a few inches short of a foot. After graduating, it 
was travel time across Canada. The train was a very relaxing way 
of transportation. As I worked my way to the west, I made sure 
I had the fare for a ticket home saved in my bank account and 
this was fortunate, when my parents were injured and I needed 
to return home from Vancouver to help on the farm for a while. 
I returned to work as a nurse in Halifax and a short time later 



Kay McCulloch, late October 2009, Bruce Trail 
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met my future husband, Bill, and we were married in 1953 at my 
family home in Moose River, N.S. We lived 10 years in Toronto 
before moving to Oakville, and we, like the birds, returned 
each summer to N.S. to vacation with friends and family. Our 
daughter, Linda, was six months old on her first camping trip and 
son, Greg, only two months when he was introduced to travel. 
We progressed from tent to trailer and a cat was added to the mix, 
who also adjusted to travel. 

In 1965 we joined the Bruce Trail Association and found many 
good friends along the way. I am still an active member and 
have completed the Bruce Trail, end to end, (twice!) and also the 
Grand Valley Trail and the Merritt Trail - end to end. I hiked part 
of the Appalachian Trail in Virginia and Maine with friends from 
the Bruce Trail Club and for the last 20 years joined the Dutch 
community’s four day hikes at the RBG and later in the Dundas 
valley. These were always great fun, with Dutch specialties and 
refreshments as we hiked 10 or 15 km each evening to win our 
trophies at the end of the four days. Eventually I was proud to 
earn my 20 year trophy. 

A Sheridan College birding course was where I met Rosemary 
Gaymer and later enjoyed several birding trips with her to 
Arizona, Texas, and also the Columbia River west to Oregon and 
Washington then north to Vancouver Island. Quest Tours saw me 


in Iceland and N.W.T. and I also went to New Zealand with the 
Canadian Wildlife Federation. 

When the children were in high school I worked for the Halton 
Board of Education, staying there for 18 years in various 
departments before retiring in 1987.1 began entertaining myself 
with an elusive little white ball from tee to green, which can 
loosely be called a game of golf: be it rewarding or frustrating, I 
could count on good company and exercise. 

I started driving when I was 13 years old: the cows had got out of 
the field and it was getting dark. My father and brothers went to 
catch the animals, while I was to take the car back. My father told 
me to keep to one side of the road but make sure I didn’t go in the 
ditch, and he showed me how to dim the lights if another car was 
coming. We all made it safely home! I took my first driving test at 
age seventeen and seventy-five years later still enjoy the privilege 
and freedom of my own car. There are times when I do like to 
play the part of Miss Daisy, sit in the back seat and be chauffeured 
about by the grandchildren.” 

Kay’s last comment: “Next... photos and stamp collections to 
sort”..., but I know that as soon as the spring comes, she will 
be hiking the trails again and being a keen botanist and birder, 
sharing with her friends the fascination and beauty of nature, i 

^ ~ V* i ) 


And Now For Some Good News! 

The Matangwe Bird Club - Update 

byRickLudkin 


“There is no greater way to get people to internalize a biodiversity 
ethic than to have them participate in ecological stewardship .” 
C.D. Mendenhall, et al. 

I guess, when you boil it all down, the central question is: can 
birding act as a catalyst for significant social change? 

Heading to Kenya in January of 2013,1 was aware of some pretty 
daunting facts: 

• The population of 44+M (10M more than Canada) fits 
into a land mass only about half the size of Ontario. 

• 76% of the population is rural (19% Canada) and 60% 
under the age of 25 (vs 28%) 

• Less than 10% of the land is arable (amounting to 55,000 
km2 or -0.001 km2 per person) 

• Water makes up only 2% of the country’s area (with total wa¬ 
ter withdrawal amounting to only 51-108 m3/person/year) 

• The population growth rate is 2.3% 

• Wood is the major source of fuel for cooking and heating. 

So you have a young but growing population living a largely 
rural existence on a very small amount of arable land, severely 
limited by the amount of water available and having to denude 
the countryside just to cook. This, to my mind, is a recipe 


for disaster....and disaster on a couple of fronts: human and 
biodiversity. 

I have no illusions about saving the world. But I do believe 
strongly that cumulative, small, positive acts can make a huge 
difference. So with this in mind, I went to the Matangwe area of 
western Kenya with the idea of starting a “bird club”. The club 
would provide a framework within which to begin to teach local 
people about the wealth of avian biodiversity that (still) exists 
in their area. Hopefully, this would engender an appreciation of 
their environment, on the one hand, and spur the development 
of birding skills on the other. Both aspects could be integrally 
important in saving the area from an ecological disaster and both 
go hand in hand. 

I have gone to the area for two years now. Each time my input 
was different, or, more accurately, with different segments of the 
population. In the first year I concentrated on working with the 
students in the elementary school, especially the kids in grades 6, 
7 & 8; by that time they were proficient in three (!) languages: Luo, 
Swahili and English so we could communicate fairly effectively - 
my Swahili or Luo, sadly, is non-existent. We concentrated on 
the use of bird guides, supplied at cost by Princeton Press - and 
through YOUR donations; the use of binoculars also supplied 
at cost by Camtech - and through YOUR donations; and bird 
banding skills using equipment donated by Haldimand Bird 
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Observatory. By the time I left, four weeks later, the students had 
a greatly increased awareness of the many bird species in their 
area. Also, with student help, poring through the guide books, we 
were able to generate an “official” Bird Checklist of the area. I later 
tweaked this list as we caught and banded several species that the 
guide did not show to be in the area; e.g., I included Abyssinian 
Scimitarbill. Using Matangwe as the centre of a 25 km radius, 
similar to the Hamilton Study Area we came up with a list of 360 
species! [If any of you would like a copy of this checklist send 
me an email at: rludkin@hotmail.com . Be sure to put “Matangwe 
checklist” in the Subject line.] 

More importantly, though, is that the adults in the community 
began to show an interest in what I and their children were doing 
- news travels quickly in this community and within a couple of 
days of my arrival most folks knew what I was doing and why. 
Consequently, on my second trip in mid- January to the 3 rd week 
of February, 2014,1 spent the bulk of my time in the community 
rather than at the school. My focus in the community was two¬ 
fold: I wanted to travel around the area more to identify other 
good birding areas within a reasonable distance and to help the 
community begin to address some of the environmental issues 
they were confronted with, in the context of “what would be 
necessary to start and maintain an ecotourism business” based 
on birding. 

It would take a lengthy document to go through the whys and 
wherefores, and results of the many activities that took place 
in the five weeks or so that I was in Matangwe this time but I 


will give you a quick synopsis. But please remember that most 
of these activities required financial support. I was able to fund 
them because of donations of a wide range of amounts from a 
wide range of people. Without your support much of this would 
not have been possible. 

Achievements in 2014: 

• I hired and taught 4 young men about birds, birding and 
banding. They were an immense help in all aspects of 
these areas but, most important, they were instrumental 
in facilitating work with community members. [I held a 
“community birding day” - this was perhaps the best day 
of my birding career. It was run by these young men.] 
The total daily cost for all four men was only $15. 

• One of the young men, Dan Odhiambo, continues to run 
the Matangwe Bird Club in conjunction with Amondi 
Christine (school vice principal) on a weekly basis. [This 
weekly follow-through was missing after my first trip 
and it’s reassuring to know that it is continuing!] 

• lam just in the process of hiring Dan for half a year to 
do a bird census one day per week. This will give us criti¬ 
cal baseline information about bird populations in the 
area as well as information on movement and popula¬ 
tion levels of various species in response to dry and rainy 
seasons. Cost: 500 Ksh/day or ~ $5. 

• Through funds provided by Dr. Ruth Mathieson, a vis¬ 
iting physician, (continued on page 16 ) 
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Mocha Emerald - New to the Hamilton Study Area. An Over¬ 


view of its Ontario Distribution 


by Bill Lamond 

T he Mocha Emerald ( Somatochlora linearis) is a rare 
dragonfly in Ontario and currently has a very restricted 
range within the province. Thus I was greatly surprised when 
I caught a male Mocha Emerald at the north end of the Hyde 
Tract, Hamilton-Wentworth (6 km N of Rockton) on 6 July 
2014. 



W--'.. :■ ^ _ 8 _ 

The author photographing his catch at the Hyde Tract, 6 July 
2014 - photo Brenda Van Ryswyk. 


I was participating on the Hamilton Butterfly Count on 6 July 
and I was about to sit down to have a lunch at the Hyde Tract, 
when a dragonfly flew over me that was an obvious Somatochlora 
emerald due to its size and flight style. I rushed to get my net, and 
for the life of me, I could not get my telescoping-type handle to 
tighten. As I fumbled with the net, I watched the dragonfly get 
higher into the sky. I had a sinking feeling it was just about to 
leave. Suddenly, another dragonfly, presumably another emerald 
due to shape and size, appeared and they briefly interacted. 
I was able to follow one of the dragonflies. Just as I got my 


handle tightened, it came down low, and I was lucky that it flew 
right at me, a few feet over my head. It was a fairly easy catch. 
Just as I was getting it out of the net, Brenda Van Ryswyk drove 
into the parking lot. I shouted to Brenda that I had caught a 
Somatochlora just as I began to examine it. I quickly identified 
it as a male because of the claspers and eliminated Brush-tipped 
as it was so large. I looked at the clasper shape from above and 
thought it might be Kennedy’s. A quick check of the Algonquin 
guide showed that this specimen was far too long to be that 
species. Then I determined that it must be a Williamson’s 
because of its length. It was obviously not a Clamp-tipped as the 
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clasper shape could not be more different, and, as there are only 
four species of Somatochlora in the Hamilton area, and I could 
eliminate Brush-tipped and Kennedy’s as well, then it had to be 
a Williamsons. However, I was confused as the specimen was 
substantially larger than what the Algonquin dragonfly guide 
showed. I began to wonder if it was something like a Ski-tipped 
or an Incurvate but it fit neither of those species in clasper shape 
and size. I came back to Williamsons 
and I figured it had to be an atypical 
specimen. The claspers showed a very 
distinctive downward pointing tooth at 
the distal tip, totally unlike Williamson s 
upturned claspers (ski-shaped). 

However, I kept trying to fit a square 
peg into a round hole and I couldn’t 
think of anything but Williamson’s. 

It was Brenda who suggested Mocha 
Emerald from her handy emerald key 
of clasper shapes which showed the 
diagnostic downward pointing tooth 
on the clasper tip for Mocha. Then 
everything fell into place explaining 
the large size. Mocha Emerald was 
obviously not included in the Algonquin 
guide, but my previous experience with 
Mocha Emerald in Lambton County was enough to make this ID 
fit. If Brenda had not happened on the scene I likely would not 


These sites were not all closely clumped together; locations were 
found to the east that were almost 40 km distant from the original 
location. The sightings of multiple individuals at several, widely 
spaced locations suggested that this was no “flash in the pan” 
event; this population was not new, and had been well established 
for some time. This was not totally surprising, and in fact, others 
such as New York expert Nick Donnelly, had predicted (fide Peter 

Burke) that this species would be 
eventually found in the province 
as linearis was known to occur in 
adjacent land areas of the United 
States, along the Niagara River and 
the Detroit and St Clair Rivers. 
Nonetheless, it is possible that 
Mocha Emerald may have been a 
relatively recent arrival to Ontario 
within the past several decades. 
According to NHIC Zoologist Don 
Sutherland, “It is interesting that 
this species went undetected in 
Ontario until relatively recently. 
It’s hard to know whether it’s 
expanding its range or is only 
now being discovered because of 
the phenomenal increase in interest, 
expertise and search effort for dragonflies in Ontario. Edmund 
Walker, the dean of Canadian Odonotology, was an authority 
on the genus Somatochlora and so if it was around in southern 
Ontario at the onset of the 20 th century, it’s a bit surprising he 
didn’t encounter it”. 


Clasper study of Mocha Emerald at Hyde Tract showing 
distinctive downward pointing tooth ; 6 July 2014 - photo 
Brenda Van Ryswyk. 


Two views of Mocha Emerald at Hyde Tract, 6 July 2014; left, "a face only a 
mother could love" - photo Bill Lamond; right, male claspers from above - 
photo Brenda Van Ryswyk. 

have identified this individual until later at home from my photos 
when I assume Mocha Emerald would have been considered. 


Mocha Emerald was unknown in the province until 22 July 
2003 when Peter Burke and Colin Jones (Jones & Burke 2004) 
observed an individual flying along Black Creek Line in Lambton 
County, about 6.5 km NNE of Wallaceburg. Although this 
specimen eluded capture, it was strongly suspected that it was 
a Mocha Emerald. This site was revisited the following day and 
confirmation was obtained, when five individuals were observed 
in flight and a female was netted to secure a specimen. Later that 
same day, another individual was caught, 14.5 km to the NNE, 
on Waterworks Line between Moore and Rokeby Lines. Over 
the next seven weeks, Burke and Jones, as well as a few other 
dragonfly enthusiasts, scoured the area and turned up this species 
at seven other locations, all within the Sydenham River and North 
Sydenham River/Bear Creek drainage basins in Lambton County. 


Over the next dozen years this species was found at other locations 
within Lambton County as naturalists visited the area to add this 
species to their lists. New locations were found as far north as 
Kettle Point (fide Peter Burke) and as far east as Alvinston and 
outside Lambton County in adjacent Middlesex County along 
the Sydenham River drainage. In 2012, the Mocha Emerald was 
found far away from its core Lambton County population when 
Lucas Foerstser discovered this species in Elgin County about 
8km WSW of St Thomas on 2 September. Lucas observed four 
adult linearis along an old railroad bed just off of Mill Road 



common name, Hyde Tract, 6 July 2014 - photo Bill Lamond. 
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between Hwy 3 and Fingal Line. They were patrolling over pools 
of standing water in a seasonally flooded young Ash (Fraxinus 
spp.) forest fragment (P. Burke pers. comm.) A specimen was 
caught on the 6 th of September to confirm the record. This 
location was at about 45 km east of previously known locations. 

The Hyde Tract record is a considerable Ontario range extension 
for this species based on known records. As mentioned above, 
this species does occur in contiguous areas of the US. In Ohio, 
this is the most common species of Somatochlora and it is found 
in 33 of 88 counties (http://www. marietta.edu/~odonata/maps. 
html) with concentrations in three areas: the south-central 
region, the northeastern region and in the northwestern region 
of the state adjacent to Michigan. It is considered “Common” 
and “increasing” in Ohio according to the Ohio Odonata Society 
website ( http://wildlife.ohiodnr.gov/portals/wildlife/pdfs/species 
%20and%20habitats/odonata%2Qtable.pdf) . 

In Michigan the species is far less common and is only found 
in six of 84 counties (Michigan Odonata Survey - http://insects. 
ummz.lsa.umich.edu /MICHODO/ michodolist.html). However 
two of these counties, Wayne and St Clair, border Ontario along 
the Detroit River (Essex County) and St Clair River (Lambton 
County) respectively. Likely the Lambton County populations 
are the result of expansion of populations in adjacent to St Clair 
County in Michigan. Mocha Emeralds also occur in New York Sate 
and information from the New York State Dragonfly & Damselfly 
Survey (2005-2009) ( http://www.dec.ny.gov/docs/fish marine 
pdf/nvddsfinalreportpt8 pdf) shows that historically, linearis 
has been found in nine of 63 counties including two counties in 
western NY state, Cattaraugus and Erie County, the latter county 
which borders Ontario along the Niagara River. 

Is the Hamilton record a stray individual? Although this is a 
possibility, it appears doubtful as this individual was recently 
emerged as indicated by the brown eye colour. It is possible 
that this individual has strayed a moderate distance (a few 
kilometres) from where it emerged but it is highly unlikely that 
it strayed from the currently known locations in Ontario or New 
York State. If it is not a stray and it is a range extension, what 
was the source of the Hamilton population? Did it come from 
populations to the west in Ontario? Or did it come from the east 



Mocha Emerald\ male, 6 July 2014 , Hyde Tract , Flamborough - photo Bill 

Lamond. 



Somatochlora linearis 
Mocha Emerald 

Modern Record (post 1969) 

| Historical Record (pre 1970) 

| Date Unknown q 410 820 

^ 1 km 


from the New York population adjacent to the Niagara River? 
The closest known populations in Ontario are in Middlesex 
County (about 150 km) and Elgin County (115 km). A New 
York State source seems highly doubtful as information from 
the Dragonfly and Damselfly Survey of that state ( http://www. 
dec.ny.gov/docs/fish marine pdf/nvddsfinalreportpt8.pdf ) 

indicates that the species may no longer occur in western New 
York State. Although the species had been recorded from Grand 
Island as early as the late 1800s, no reports of this species have 
been recorded from western New York State since 1928 and it is 
likely extirpated from areas near Ontario. The species appears to 
be only extant in the Hudson River drainage. 

To me, it seems likely that this species occurrence in Hamilton- 
Wentworth has come from the Lambton County population. It 
seems highly plausible that there are undetected populations of 
this species in eastern Middlesex County, Oxford County and 
Brant County. There is also a need to look for this species in the 
Niagara Falls area as breeding habitat is present (P. Burke pers. 
comm.) But where will the gaps fill in? Time will tell. ^ 

Special thanks to Don Sutherland and Peter Burke for reviewing an earlier 
draft and providing additional information and many helpful comments. 
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Falconwatch 2014 Summary, Looking Forward to 2015 


by Mike Street 

F alconwatch 2014 started off with lots of anticipation. Both 
Madame X and Surge were quite active around the nest ledge 
on the Sheraton Hotel in downtown Hamilton and didn’t even 
bat an eye when contractors and Sheraton maintenance crews 
replaced the two cooling towers on the lower roof on March 9. 
Mating was observed on March 21, and on April 5 the first egg 
of the season appeared, getting everyone excited. The excitement 
increased on April 10 when a second egg was seen on camera. 

Sadly, by April 19 it was clear that both eggs had failed. That didn’t 
stop our favourite falcons, however. On April 30, for the first 
time in their 20 years at the Sheraton Hamilton, the Peregrines 
switched the location of the scrape’ to the opposite end of the 
nest ledge and resumed pre-egg laying activity. Mother’s Day, 
May 11, brought good news as the third egg of the year was seen 
in the ledge and normal brooding behaviour started up again. 
Because virtually all activity was taking place in the east end of 
the ledge, the cameras could easily see the adults but not the egg 
or eggs. As late as 15:44 hr. on May 27 at least one egg was visible, 
but by June 2 the adults had abandoned the new scrape and were 
spending most of their time away from the ledge. 


Since 2001 Madame X has raised and fledged 40 chicks, 25 of 
them with Surge. That’s quite a record. What will happen next 
year we don’t know, but Falconwatchers will have noticed that the 
adults are making regular visits to the nest ledge and seem to be 
creating a scrape a few feet closer to the camera than the original 
1995-2014 scrape. Nest ledge “maintenance” is normal after a 
breeding season, and is a clear sign that the adults intend to be 
back next year. That ties in nicely with news that our Internet 
partner, Fibernetics, will be keeping our webcam on line, so the 
cameras will be running right through to next spring and beyond. 
We will also keep our display going in the Jackson Square window 
as long as we can. 

As the weather grows colder the adults will likely spend less and 
less time at the Sheraton, instead taking up their normal winter 
station on the CIBC sign on the building at King and James. 
We will be keeping an eye on them there too, though not with a 
camera. Let’s all hope for a good winter and a successful season 
in 2015. 

4 - 



September Bird Happenings 

by June Hitchcox 

W here did the summer go? Why, 
of course, down south where 
all those migrating birds are heading. 

About now, the highest numbers of 
songbirds are on the move - warblers, 
vireos, swallows, flycatchers, thrushes. 

By mid-month, look for White-throated and White-crowned 
Sparrows and by late September, Dark-eyed Juncos. Those last 
seem to become quite tame while they feed on seeds, sunflower 
seeds especially, that you have scattered on the ground, but 
really they are concentrating on the seeds which will give them 
the energy that they will need to continue their journey. We 
have had juncos hop right up to our shoes, eating seeds, as we 
stand absolutely still. Toward the end of September, listen for 
the lovely sound of the Northern Canada Geese from the far 
north as they fly over, high up in the sky in V formation. They 
are smaller than the Giant Canada Geese we have in our areas. 

Turkey Vultures, wings catching the wind so that they don’t 
have to expend their energy on flapping, glide silently by. 
Those days when the wind is from the northwest, are the best 
days to see the migrating birds - it pushes them along, making 
it easier and uses up less of their valuable energy. Myself and 
many readers of this article would appreciate hearing what 


species you have seen - where, when and other comments. 

On other topics: 1. On August 3rd at the Bronte marina, we 
saw an adult Red-necked Grebe watching over four young 
and around the corner, there appeared to be two more young 
with parents so they have done well this year. 2. We leave 
our hummingbird feeders filled (NO red food colouring) into 
November, after witnessing one hummer that month a few 
years ago, taking greedy drinks to give it a burst of energy to 
go south as quickly as possible. 3. Young birds and older ones 
too, in unfamiliar surroundings frequently fly into windows; 
untold numbers are killed every year. By putting screws in 
the four outside corners of a window and stretching fine bird 
netting over the outside of the window, hooking it in place on 
the screws, this 
will stop those 
collisions. It is a 
wonderful feeling 
to watch the birds 
putting on their 
brakes. Some do 
hit but softly and 
they are ok. We 
have not had a fatality since. The bird netting is so fine that you 
will have no trouble seeing out and would hardly know that it 
is there. Let’s hear your birding news. Happy birding! ^ 




Red-necked Grebe young , 23 July 2014 , Bronte 
Harbour - photo Gavin Edmondstone. 
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DATES TO REMEMBER - September 2014 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT HNC HIKES - All of our leaders are volunteers who enjoy sharing their knowledge and time. 
The HNC assumes no responsibility for injuries of any kind sustained by anyone as a result of participating in any of these activities. 
Please assess your own ability to participate. Hikes are sometimes cancelled or rescheduled. You are advised to check the HNC 
website (www.hamiltonnature.org) before setting out, to ensure that the hike has not been rescheduled. Generally, pets on hikes are 
discouraged as they startle wildlife, damage nests, and interfere with the enjoyment of others. Contact the leader before bringing 
your pet and for other questions. We also publicize Royal Botanical Gardens hikes and events. Most RBG programs require pre¬ 
registration one week prior. There is a charge for these activities except for the Sunday Get Back To Nature Walks. For information on 
RBG hikes: Liz Rabishaw, Public Program Bookings, RBG, 905-527-1158 (1-800-694-4769) ext. 270. programs@rbg.ca www.rbg.ca 

1 September (Monday) 6:30 p.m. sharp! Dean & Fleur-Ange's Wildflower Walks, This week: Waterfront Trail - Meet at 
Harbourfront Park parking lot in the corner of the lot closest to rail yard. Contact dgugler@gmail.com for info. 

6 September (Saturday) 9:30 a.m. RBG - Fall Wildflower Walk North Shore of Cootes Paradise with Dr Jim Pringle, (meet at 
Nature Centre). Geared to intermediate hiking level. Fee: $10 per walk. 

7September (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free nature hike (donations welcome). Hendrie Valley, meet at 
Cherry Hill Gate parking Lot. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line. 

7 September (Sunday) 7:00 a.m. RBG - Fall Bird Walk at Hendrie Valley with Dr. Jim Pringle (meet at Cherry Hill Gate). Geared to 
intermediate hiking level. Fee: $10 per walk. 

8 September (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC Monthly Meeting. Ontario's Endangered Species and Why they Matter. Southern Ontario is home 
to a range of biodiversity that is the envy of many. Unfortunately due to a variety of factors, this precious balance is experiencing challenges 
that could lead to permanent biological and environmental changes. Speaker Kyle McLoughlin will teach us about some of Ontario's unique 
endangered species, the factors that have brought them to such a precarious position in the ecosystem, and the invasive species that 
interact with them on a regular basis. Kyle is an ISA Certified Arborist and an Ontario College of Trades Journeyman Arborist for the Davey 
Resource Group, who specializes in tree disease pathology and plant healthcare management. RBG HQ, Plains Road West, Burlington. 

13 September (Saturday) 9:30 a.m. RBG - Fall Wildflower Walk Hendrie Valley with Dr. Jim Pringle (meet at Cherry Hill Gate). 
Geared to intermediate hiking level. Fee: $10 per walk. 

13 September (Saturday) 8 to 11 a.m. RBG - Outdoor Family Connection at the Nature Centre. Enjoy an outdoor experience 
(different topic each month, taught while hiking or canoeing). Activities geared to families, children 8+. Fee: $15, Family Rate $50. 

14 September (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free nature hike (donations welcome). Princess Point, 
meet at the parking lot. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line. 

15 September (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC - Bird Study Group meeting. This month, Sandy Darling and the Birds of South Africa. 
Come at 7:00 for coffee and conversation. Burlington Seniors Centre (beside Burlington Public Library) 2285 New St., Burlington. 

16 September (Tuesday) 6:00 p.m. to 8:30 (approx.) RBG - Fall Paddling in Paradise at the Nature Centre. Fee: $30/tour 

20 September (Saturday) 10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. HNC - Very Late Summer Butterfly & Dragonfly Hike. Join Bill Lomond at the 
Beverly Swamp Reserve parking lot on the north side of Safari Road. Parking lot is easy to miss (no road sign). Between Westover 
and Vaiens Road (about 900m east of Vaiens Road) near powerlines. Bring a lunch and lawn chair for lounging. Call Bill at 519- 
756-9546 or better still bill-lamond@hotmail. com. 

20 September (Saturday) 7:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. RBG - September Fall Equinox at the Nature Centre. Bonfire, stories, hikes, 
games, a pre-Fall equinox celebration for the family! Fee: $12 /Single, or $30 /Family. 

21 September (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes North 
Shore, meet at the Nature Centre, Arboretum location. Old Guelph Road. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line. 

27 September (Saturday) 9:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. HNC - Geology Car Trip from Flamborough to Crieff Hills. Join geologist Bob Geddes 
for o cor trip from Flamborough to Crieff Hills Retreat Centre. This is an opportunity to explore the fascinating local geology, such 
as glacial landforms and bedrock features, between Hamilton and Guelph. We will picnic (Brown Bag) at Crieff Hills and explore 
the 250 acres of land here. Meet at the parking lot of Westover Baptist Church 1149 Westover Rd., just north of Concession Rd. 6 
W., at 9.00 a.m. We can car pool from there. Please contact Bob at bobgeddes@shaw.ca if you have any questions 

27 September (Saturday) 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. RBG - Wild Edible/Medicinal Plants Walk, Many wild plants are edible or useful. 
David Arama teaches which plants are safe and their purpose. Fee: $100 

28 September (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free nature hike (donations welcome). Aviary-South 
Shore, meet at the Aviary parking lot. Oak Knoll Drive, Hamilton. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line. 

30 September (Tuesday) 6 to 8:30 p.m. (approx.) RBG - Fall Paddling in Paradise at the Nature Centre. Fee: $30/tour. 
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DATES TO REMEMBER - October 2014 


5 October (Sunday) 2:00 p.m. to 3:30. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free nature hike (donations welcome). Hendrie Valley \ meet 
at Cherry Hill Gate parking Lot. If the weather is inclement \ call Program Update Line. 

5 October (Sunday) 8:30 a.m. RBG - Fall Bird Walk North Shore with Dr. Jim Pringle (meet at the Nature Centre). Geared to 
intermediate hiking level. Fee: $10 per walk. 

6 October (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC Monthly General Meeting. Stewards of Cootes Watershed. Tonight we will hear from 
Alan Hansell about this neighbourhood-based team of stewards, each responsible for ensuring the health and biodiversity of a 
section of Cootes Paradise and the creeks that flow into it. A critical link in restoring Cootes Paradise back to its full ecological 
magnificence; the stewards do this for the health of our natural environment, the health of our community, and out of pride 
as Hamiltonians. Their work has already resulted in a number of success stories with a goal of getting the entire Lower Cootes 
Watershed below the Escarpment cleaned and kept clean by the end of 2016. Alan grew up in Dundas, a stone's throw away 
from Cootes Paradise, and has always been impressed by this nature sanctuary's importance to migrating birds. Royal Botanical 
Gardens HQ, Plains Road West, Burlington. 

11 October (Saturday) 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. RBG - Wilderness Survival Skills at the Nature Centre. What everyone should know if 
working or relaxing in the wilderness; survival kits, how to build a shelter and fire, off-the-grid survival skills. Fee: $100. 

12 October (Sunday) 2:00 p.m. to 3:30. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free nature hike (donations welcome). Princess Point; 
meet at the parking lot. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line. 

18 October (Saturday) 7:30 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. HNC - Spooky Hollow Annual Work Party. We will be meeting at The Egg and 1 

Restaurant, corner of Hwy 2 and 53, behind the Tim Hortons west of Ancaster, at 7:30 a.m. for breakfast. We will arriving at 
Spooky around 10 a.m. We will be doing trail and general maintenance work. Rain date Sunday, October 19th. This event involves 
moderate physical activity. Please wear appropriate clothes. Bring a lunch. If you have questions or need more information, 
please contact Warren Beacham, Sanctuary Director, at 905-627-3343. 

18 October (Saturday) 8 a.m. to 11:00. RBG - Outdoor Family Connection at the Nature Centre. Enjoy an outdoor experience 
(different topic each month, taught while hiking or canoeing). Activities geared to families, children 8+. Fee: $15, Family Rate $50. 

18 October (Saturday) 8:00 p.m. Hamilton Association Free Public Lecture. Into the Melting Ice. Overcoming obstacles is what 
Nicolas Peissel has done for much of his adult life, sailing through potentially treacherous waters around the world. As one 
of three sailors aboard a 4.9 m fibreglass motorized sailboat he navigated a 10,000 nautical mile journey through the most 
northerly route of the Northwest Passage for four months in 2012 and undertook a subsequent successful Arctic expedition in 
2013. He plans to continue documenting and publicizing recent dramatic changes to ice conditions; where 19th century explorers 
were trapped and icebreakers were needed even 30 years ago, ice no longer consistently blocks Arctic waters and potential 
environmental implications all need to be considered. Room 1A1 Ewart Angus Centre. The EAC is in the north-west corner (rear) 
of the huge, multistorey McMaster University Medical Centre (MUMC). http://www.haalsa.org/lectures.htmitday 

18 October (Saturday) 10:00 a.m., "Breathe" Through Nature While Hiking Arboretum (meet at Nature Centre). Lesley Megarry 
instructs various yoga / stretching moves while hiking. Fee: $10 per hike 

19 October (Sunday) 2:00 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes North Shore, meet at 
the Nature Centre, Arboretum location, Old Guelph Road. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line. 

19 October (Sunday) 2:00-4:00 p.m. RBG - An Apple a Day at the Nature Centre. All about apples; learn, eat, and hike to where the wild 
apples grow. Fee: $12 /Single, or $30 /Family. 

20 October (Monday) 10:00 a.m. RBG - "Breathe" Through Nature While Fliking Arboretum (meet at Nature Centre). Lesley 
Megarry instructs various yoga /stretching moves while hiking. Fee: $10 per hike. 

20 October (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC - Bird Study Group meeting. This month, Ontario's Important Bird Areas Program with 
Mike Burrell. Come at 7:00 for coffee and conversation. Burlington Seniors Centre (beside Burlington Public Library) 2285 New 
St., Burlington. 

25 October (Saturday) 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. RBG - GPS (Map and Compass) Navigation at the Nature Centre. Proper use of a compass; 
maps; alternative methods of direction finding. Fee: $100. 

26 October (Sunday) 2:00 p.m. to 3:30. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free nature hike (donations welcome). Aviary-South Shore, 
meet at the Aviary parking lot. Oak Knoll Drive, Flamilton. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line. 

2 November (Sunday) HNC - Hamilton Fall Bird Count. This will be the 41 st fall bird count. Most birders have their own 
territories which they have done for years but new participants are always welcome. Bill Lamond is the compiler of the fall bird 
count. Call him or email to confirm you are participating this year, bill-lamond@hotmail.com or 519-756-9546. 
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Introducing the Volunteer Engagement Team 

by Jen Baker 


Y ou may recall from an article in the Wood Duck from October 
2013 the HNC received a grant from the Ontario Trillium 
Foundation to help establish a formal volunteer program. Lee 
Jones was hired to oversee the project. Much of the foundation 
has been laid including policies and procedures, role descriptions, 
and much more. A key component in the success of any volunteer 
program is having people dedicated to its administration. The 
Volunteer Engagement Team (VET) was created to help meet this 
need. 


The VET is comprised of five primary roles. The Director 
Volunteers will provide leadership to the team be its liaison to 

the HNC Board of Directors. 
The Recruitment Specialist 
will institute a recruitment 
strategy to help leadership 
volunteers fill vital roles from 
within the Club membership, 
and the community at large. 
The Orientation Coordinator 
will ensure that all volunteers 
receive a general orientation 
to the HNC, and assist key 
leadership volunteers to 
develop and deliver orientations 
to specialized committees or 
working groups. The Database 
Manager will oversee the set¬ 
up and ongoing maintenance of the newly acquired on-line 
volunteer database called Volunteer Impact. (There will be more 
to come about the Database in the near future). The Recognition 
Coordinator will facilitate a broad-based volunteer recognition 
program incorporating the traditional components such as the 



Mary Collier, Orientation 
Coordinator, Volunteer 
Engagement Team. 



Kimberly Fowler, Database Manager, Volunteer Engagement Team. 


HNC Volunteer of the Year Award, as well as some new initiatives. 

We carefully recruited volunteers with relevant skill sets and a 
passion for the goals of the HNC. We were extremely fortunate 
to find 4 ideal candidates to fill the primary roles. Craig Redick, 
who will be taking on the role of Recruitment Specialist, is a 


professional volunteer manager who comes from a family of 
outdoor enthusiasts, and enjoys spending his recreational time 
engaged in outdoor activities. Mary Collier, who many of you 
may know from her time as a member of the Club, will bring 
her training skills to the role 
of Orientation Coordinator. 

Kimberley Fowler is a 
content coordinator for a 
childrens magazine, who 
enjoys raising her daughter in 
a natural setting and wants to 
contribute to the conservation 
and appreciation of the 
natural heritage of our area. 

Kimberley will take on the 
role of Database Manager. 

Devanshi Moudgil is a 
Human Resources Associate 
with an interest in corporate 
social responsibility. She has 
grown up in the region and 
feels a deep connection to its 
natural areas. Devanshi will 
take on the role of Recognition Coordinator. 



Craig Redick, Recruitment Specialist, 
Volunteer Engagement Team. 


You will be meeting the team members in the coming weeks at a 
number of HNC meetings and events. We hope you will introduce 
yourselves, welcome them to the Club, and engage them in 
conversation about their role on the VET, your experience as a 
volunteer with the Club, and how the volunteer program and the 
VET can help support and enhance your volunteer experience 
with the Hamilton Naturalists Club. 


If you have questions about the Volunteer Engagement 
Team, please contact Jen Baker at 905-524-3339 or at land@ 
hamiltonnature.org. 

I September HNC Monthly Meeting I 

8 September (Monday) 7:30 p.m. 

Royal Botanical Gardens HQ, Plains Road West, Burlington. 
Ontario’s Endangered Species and Why they Matter. Southern 
Ontario is home to a range of biodiversity that is the envy of 
many. Unfortunately due to a variety of factors, this precious 
balance is experiencing challenges that could lead to permanent 
biological and environmental changes. Speaker Kyle McLoughlin 
will teach us about some of Ontario’s unique endangered species, 
the factors that have brought them to such a precarious position 
in the ecosystem, and the invasive species that interact with them 
on a regular basis. Amphibians, bats, and trees (oh my!) will 
all be discussed as well as the role humans can, and do play, in 
pressuring, conserving and supporting these resilient organisms 
in dire circumstances. Kyle is an ISA Certified Arborist and an 
Ontario College of Trades Journeyman Arborist for the Davey 
Resource Group, who specializes in tree disease pathology and 
l— I plant healthcare management. 
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Michigan Lilies in Stoney Creek 

by Bruce Mackenzie 


S omething new popped up this June along 
the Dofasco Trail. The Dofasco Trail on the 
“Mountain” in Stoney Creek passes through 
many different habitats and there are always 
some surprises to please the trail walker. 


We often think of wildflowers as adorning 
the forest in the spring. Spring wildflowers 
take advantage of the sunshine in the forest 
before the leaves come out on the trees that 
shade the forest floor. After the trees create 
their canopy of leaves overhead, wildflowers 
mostly disappear from the shaded forest floor. 

There are some exceptions of course and the 
Michigan Lily is one. The lily starts growing in 
April but because of its large size it is not ready to 
bloom until the end of June with just exceptional orange blooms. 

The Michigan Lily is not commonly found in our area so it is a real 




Michigon Lily flower, Dofasco trail, 27 June 2014 - photo Bruce Mackenzie. 


treat when one comes across it. If you find one you are likely to 
find a hundred or more. At the very east end of the Dofasco Trail 
there is a lovely woodlot that the trail cuts through just west of the 
11 th Line. Here the Michigan Lily grows along the trail. Most of 
them are just on the other side of the fence (private property) but 

Michigan Lilies along Dofasco Trail, 27 June ^ \ [ZfzZ 

2014 - photo Bruce Mackenzie. 


Michigan Lily meadow along the Dofasco Trail on 26 June 2014 - photo Bruce Mackenzie. 

like a bulb with the lilys corm has the appearance more like a 
funny clump of white rice. They generally spread by seeds released 
in the fall. They grow up to almost 2 m in height and depending 
upon their age the number of blooms on each plant will increase. 
As many as ten blooms on one plant has been found. Most of the 
plants in this woodlot are about a meter in height with two or 
three blooms. Canada Day always seems to be when the blooms 
seem to be at peak. The show usually lasts until mid July. 

This June there was a whole new stand of these lilies next to the 
trail with several hundred plants. But this new patch is not in 
the woodlot but just adjacent to it on the east side of the woods 
in a most beautiful meadow. Here the plants are growing in full 
sunshine and in full competition with the grasses, milkweeds and 
vetches. Wow, what a sight but why this year. Lilies have not been 
seen growing here before. Well, one difference this year is that 
cattle that normally graze in this field have not been put out in 
this pasture to date. Just maybe in the past the cows have taking a 
liking to nibbling on Michigan Lilies in the past. This year we can 
thoroughly enjoy the fact that the cows are somewhere else. We 
will wait to see what happens in June next year. 


So keep your eyes out 
for the brilliant orange 
blooms of the Michigan 
Lily along the Dofasco 
Trail. If you miss the 
Michigan Lily don’t be 
disappointed for there 
are many more flowering 
plants along the trail 
that will be blooming 
throughout the summer 
and into October. The 
Yellow Jewelweed is another 
favorite that is found along 
various sections of the 
Dofasco Trail. ^ 


Snow in Summer. This Snowy Owi found 
by Rob Waidhuber on 9 August 2014 near 
Windermere Basin, represents Hamilton's 
first summer record. Hard to know where it 
came from but it is very unlikely that it came 
from the arctic, it is probably a summering 
bird that was moving around and has 
probably recently arrived. Joanne Redwood 
took this photo on 10 August 2014 at Pier 25. 
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(continued from page 8) i was a bl e to take 10 local young 


people and the folks I was training to Kakamega Forest 
to learn about the birds there and to hone their birding/ 
banding skills for 4 days under the tutelage of Titus Im- 



Scarlet-chestedSunbird, 11 February 2014, Matangwe - photo Rick Ludkin. 


boma, Curator at the National Museum in Nairobi. 

• Once a week I travelled with the 4 “trainees” to differ¬ 
ent areas within a reasonable distance to do some inten¬ 
sive birding. (I wanted to find areas that can be accessed 
fairly easily with the thinking that should people come 
to Matangwe for birding/ecotourism reasons we could 
use what we are building up at Matangwe as the “hub” 
and run day excursions to these other interesting areas.... 
plans for the future.) 


• After running a couple of community meetings, the 



Superb Starling, 12 February 2014, Matangwe - photo Rick Ludkin. 


people decided to form a Community Council to look 
at issues of maintaining water sources, environmental 
degradation, and ecotourism. To support this initiative 
I provided the funds so that they could travel by matatu 
(15-seat van)to Kakamega Forest (an internationally re¬ 
nowned IBA) to meet with the community council there. 
The Kakamega folks have done a wonderful job of pre¬ 
serving parts of the forest, developing a thriving eco¬ 
tourism business as well as an excellent tree nursery - 
the latter two are good money makers with the revenues 



Southern RedBishop (left) and Pin-tailed Why dab (right), 16 February 


2014, Matangwe - photo Rick Ludkin. 
going back into the community. The Matangwe Commu¬ 
nity Council returned with some great ideas....and inspi¬ 
ration....and, perhaps most important, hope. [For more 
information on the Kakamega Community Council ini¬ 
tiative - K.E.E.P. (Kakamega Environmental Education 
Program) please see: www.keep-kakamega.or.ke .l 



Marico Sunbird, 29 January 2014, Matangwe - photo Rick Ludkin. 


• One of the first projects they identified was the need to 
protect the two large ponds from which they draw all 



Black-headed Batis, 31 January 2014, Matangwe - photo Rick Ludkin. 


their drinking water. Right now these ponds are degrad¬ 
ed by the cattle and other livestock that depend on them 
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as well. The council came up with a multi-tiered plan 
to address this issue (based on a model they had seen 
in a neighbouring village): fence off the ponds to allow 
only human access; install a gravity-fed trough for the 
cattle; reforest around the ponds to reduce evaporation 
and runoff siltation. I had enough funds ($850) to start 
the project: we hired a good local contractor to fence off 
half of the lower pond. The community council and I 
are looking for ways to fund the rest. [The trough in the 
neighbouring village was funded by a European Union 
Development Grant.] 

• We augmented this by planting 70 tree seedlings (species 
recommended by the local government forester) which 
had been purchased at Kakamega. 

• In terms of putting time in with students, we ran the Bird 
Club every weekend and consistently had 15-20 students 
take part. (An interesting result of this is that the school 
vice principal, Amondi Christine, caught the “birding 
bug” and she has been helping Dan to run the Bird Club 
every Sunday since I left AND she has been banding regu¬ 
larly with the students at the school on most school days.) 

• I also sponsored a trip for all the grade 8 students (in a 
big new fancy bus) to Dominion Farm - an American- 
owned “industrial” farm operation that also happens to 
have IBA status. For many of the students this was the 
farthest they had been from the village and having lunch 
in a restaurant on the return was a first for many as well. 


In my mind it was important to associate this whole ex¬ 
perience with birding. 

• After I left, Amondi Christine helped a group of local 
women form the Ndege Na Mazingira Womens Group 
(“Birds and the Environment” group).They meet weekly 
(Amondi Christine is the secretary). One of their first 
projects was to plant tree seedlings in the area. Hopefully 
this will be an ongoing project. 

So you can see that many good things are beginning to happen. 
The most important is that folks there have taken an interest in 
their environment and are looking at ways to improve it....with 
a view to possibly starting an ecotourist enterprise involving 
birding. Also critically important is that I have been able to find 
and support two local people, Dan and Christine, who are taking 
on leadership roles to make things happen. 

Admittedly, there is a long way to go but we have made a good 
start. I will be going back again in January through to the middle 
of February. I will be trying to build on the projects we have going 
(the most important of which will be protecting the two ponds) 
and expand our outreach to include other schools/communities 
in the area. If you would like to support these efforts then please 
feel free to contact me (email as above or call me: 289-683-4963) 
and we can talk about what you can do. 

[For further information about the Matangwe area you can check 
out entries about Kenya on my blog: www.ruthvenparknatureblog. 
com . Simply type “Matangwe Kenya” into the “Search” box.] 



Report on the Monthly Meeting of March 2014 


- From Darkness to Light 


Roots and Rocks 

by Louise Unitt 

O ur speaker at the March 10, 2014 HNC meeting was textile 
artist Lorraine Roy, a return presenter to the group and a 
supporter of the Club. As it happens, Lorraine last addressed us 
exactly 10 years earlier, in March of 2004. At the time, she had 
recently completed a series of wall hangings of native trees - a 
favourite subject of hers to this day. Lorraines art is featured in 
collections throughout Canada and abroad. 

She was born and raised in Pain-Court, Ontario, a small village 
not far from Chatham. Once the daily chores were done (her 
father was a cash crop farmer), Lorraine would spend all her spare 
time by the Thames River, which adjoined the property. There she 
developed an interest in bugs, which led her to study the plants 
they lived on. After earning a BSc in Horticultural Science from the 
University of Guelph, Lorraine was hired as a nursery technician 
at the University’s Arboretum. She simultaneously attended 
workshops in fabric and art techniques, an interest derived from 
her early exposure to sewing. She eventually left horticulture 
for a career in art textiles, a transition that took about 10 years. 
Lorraine sold her first piece in 1986. Her interest in nature and 


fabric culminated in the art 
she creates today. 

Several years ago, Lorraine 
and her photographer 
husband, Janusz Wrobel, 
moved to Flamborough, 
where they bought half an 
acre of land on the top of the 
Niagara Escarpment. Since 
the move, her surroundings 
have provided the main 
inspiration for her art. 

Much of Lorraines work illustrates the challenges trees face as 
they cling to harsh surfaces, but also their ability to triumph over 
adversity. This triumph is not won by brute force, but rather “by 
gentle pressure and patience and chemistry.” Lorraine interprets 
the survival process in works that depict tender young roots 
finding purchase and breaking into rock crevices. She told us that 
a trees roots will penetrate fractured and jointed metamorphic 



Lorraine Roy. From her website www.LroyArt.com. 
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rock well into the capillary area of the groundwater zone. A 1962 
study found that oak trees, regardless of species or height, can 
extend roots to a depth of 70 feet or more! The way Lorraine sees 
it, trees - especially those that cling to Escarpment rock - have a 
lot to teach us about patience and endurance. 

In March of this year, the Carnegie Gallery in Dundas held an art exhibition 
featuring works inspired by Cedar Haven Farm, a 94-acre property south 
of Freelton. Ten members 
of the local art community 
were represented, including 
Lorraine and Janusz. A 
Rocha, “an international 
organization that brings 
together scientific research, 
environmental education and 
community conservation,” is 
in the process of acquiring 
Cedar Haven. Its bedrock 
outcroppings render the land 
mostly unproductive, except 
for an “ever-recurring crop 
of rocks” that collects 
along the fencerows each spring. 

Lorraine finds much to appreciate in the fencerows that “run 
like conga lines” across Cedar Havens fields. They provide many 
benefits, serving as forage and nest sites, windbreaks, and travel 
corridors for birds and small mammals, while offering them 
protection from predators. A broad diversity of early succession 
species flourishes along fencerows. Lorraine reported seeing 
Viburnum trilobum , hawthorn, cedar, spruce, maple, buckthorn, 
linden, Hackberry, dogwood, and raspberry and blackberry 
bushes. Grapevines, Virginia Creeper and Wild Cucumber can 
also be found clambering over the rocks. Forbs include milkweed, 
goldenrod, clover, chicory and Queen Annes Lace. Lorraines 
observations led her to create “Fencerow” (2014), as well as 
“Wild Elderberry” (2012) and “Wild Apple” (2014). Wild Apple 
intrigues her because it has “roots in two worlds,” both man and 
nature having had a hand in its existence. For Lorraine, the tree 
symbolizes our resilience and resourcefulness when faced with 
the challenges of survival (see back page). 

Citing a University of Sheffield study as a reference, Lorraine traced 
for us the chain of events that made our atmosphere sufficiently 
stable to support human life. While tree roots physically break 
down rock, symbiotic fungi that are associated with the roots 
break it down through chemical reactions. The process not only 
provides a tree with minerals, but also releases calcium, which 
is eventually leached into the ocean. There it combines with 
bicarbonate to form calcium carbonate, the substance that makes 
up the shells of marine creatures. Over millions of years and an 
accumulation of pressure, calcium carbonate contributes to the 
formation of limestone. The carbon remains locked within the 
rock, thereby preventing the atmosphere from becoming overly 
rich in carbon dioxide. Over vast stretches of time, Lorraine 
reported, tectonic movement and metamorphism release carbon 
into the atmosphere as carbon dioxide gas. 


This 350 million-year-old relationship between roots and rocks 
is being perpetuated in our Escarpment region every time a tree 
extends its roots into a limestone crevice, once again setting 
the cycle in motion. Activity between roots and rocks and the 
seasonal and life/death cycles leads to the formation of soil, a 
composite material that consists of minerals and organic matter. 
Soil is vital for the continuation of the processes of life and death. 

Soil has been a source of 
inspiration for some of 
Lorraines more abstract 
works, including one 
titled “New Life.” In 
Lorraines view, the 
truly precious metals 
are not diamonds and 
gold, but rather the 
minerals necessary for 
life. In a small piece 
called “She Provides,” 
the 15 minerals essential 
for plant health are 
represented. 

Lorraine briefly described the origin of roots, early in the 
evolution of life on earth. Once chlorophyll enabled living cells 
to manufacture their own food through photosynthesis, plants 
could remain stationary. They developed structures that served as 
anchors - the forerunners of what we recognize as roots. At about 
the same time, Lorraine added, symbiotic relationships began to 
form between roots and mycorrhizal fungi that inhabit the soil. 

These fungi act as an interface between tree roots, transporting 
nutrients to neighbouring trees - even those of other species. As 
a tree ages, the number of connections increases; one tree was 
found to be in communication with 47 other trees! A work of 
Lorraine’s titled “Connections” illustrates this kind of relationship. 
A piece that depicts the germination of Douglas Fir seeds is 
another example of the root-fungi connection. When Douglas 
Fir seeds germinate, their roots become inoculated by fungi and 
branched into the system. This invaluable service allows roots 
to survive in the absence of full sunlight. In the words of UBC 
professor Suzanne Simard, “The big trees subsidize the young 
ones through the fungal networks. Without this helping hand, 
most of the seedlings wouldn’t make it.” Dr. Simard likens such 
connections to those that link nerve cells and synapses within our 
brains. Lorraine highly recommends a video in which Dr. Simard 
discusses mother trees: http://blip.tv/the-university-of-british- 
columbia/do-trees-communicate-5351099 . 

Much to the delight of Lorraine, who is always keen to know 
what lies beneath our feet, new research has brought more 
“dark secrets” to light. Not only does the root-mycorrhizal 
network share nutrients, but it also functions as a pathway for 
transmitting information to other trees within the network. This 
“early warning system” alerts neighbouring trees to predators, 
diseases and conditions such as drought. The soil layer, “filled with 
chemical chatter,” reminds Lorraine of a social network. Eager 
to investigate further, she successfully applied for an Ontario 



"Season - Winter" by Lorraine Roy ' 2011,18x36" - photographed by Janusz Wrobei. 
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Arts Council Franco-Ontarian Artists Grant, which will enable 
her to design and create an exhibition inspired by mycorrhizal 
relationships. In preparation, she plans to visit B.C., where she 
will tour Dr. Simards labs and observe her fieldwork. Lorraine 
anticipates that the project, scheduled to begin in May of this 
year, will take at least two years to complete. 

Lorraine s talk was amply illustrated, not only by images on slides, 
but also by actual pieces in resplendent colours that she had on 
display. She does not feel bound to replicate a trees actual colour, 
as shown in a piece called “Courage”, which features a hawthorn 
with vibrant blue foliage. And although much of her work is 
representational, Lorraine occasionally leans towards a more 
abstract style, when prompted by a particularly interesting form. 

When she first began to work with fabric, everything was done 
by hand - needlepoint, crewel and fine embroidery. Unable to 
earn a living using those methods but unwilling to “quit fabric,” 
Lorraine was motivated to develop a unique technique that 
allows her to “paint” with fabric. She now incorporates three 
main techniques in her work - net collage, applique and machine 
embroidery, varying the proportions of each to suit the design 
and scale of a piece. The result is a style that is “not traditional in 
any way.” Every piece she creates is one of a kind, and many are 
commissioned works. 

Lorraine works with 30 kinds of fabric, including cotton, silk, 
satin, lace, synthetics, metallics and sheers. Among her sources 
are thrift and fabric stores, garage sales and donations from 
friends. Only thick materials such as corduroy, velvet and heavy 
upholstery are excluded. She begins by throwing down a “jumble” 
of fabric in five or six colours, which she then cuts into tiny pieces 
with a rotary cutter and distributes onto the backing. The fabric 
is overlaid with transparent nylon tulle and pinned in place. 
After the layers of tulle, snippets and backing have been machine 
sewn together, she proceeds to add more layers. The process is 
extremely labour intensive, as each piece contains thousands of 
bits of fabric and threads! 

In our culture, black is associated with evil and death, and fear 
of the dark translates to fear of the unknown. In Old Europe, 
a very different attitude prevailed: white, the colour of bone, 
symbolized death, while black symbolized life, fertility and the 
soil. Mystery and potential resided in darkness. Lorraine has 
long been drawn to embrace the unknown that black represents 
for her. A fascination with geological and biological activity 
beneath the soils surface, and with all things dark and hidden, 
has strongly influenced her artistic path. She sees her interest 
in roots, rocks and soil as stemming from an underlying and 
lifelong quest for truth. Her search, and that of roots probing 
the soil, are inextricably linked in ways that run deeper than 
metaphor: “I have found that trees embody all aspects of what 
is important to me about the search for truth; roots extend into 
mystery, drawing up nourishment and wisdom into the light, 
thus providing opportunity for further growth, evolution, and 
new cycles.” In Lorraines philosophy, learning more about whats 
beneath our feet can help us to accept and embrace “not just the 
pretty parts” of our world, but its integrated reality: “If darkness 
did not exist, how we would perceive the light?” 


Throughout the evening, Lorraine intertwined art and science, 
reflecting the passion for both that lends her work such an 
original perspective. Her presentation was laced with thought- 
provoking questions for us to explore. She broached the idea of 
returning in another 10 years to update us on her ongoing search 
for truth. Judging by the audiences enthusiastic response to her 
presentation, we are already looking forward to her next visit! ^ 



Autumn Fire #3 - 2013 by Lorraine Roy - 


photographed by Janusz Wrobei. 
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Save the Irish Grove Woodlot 



Irish Grove Woodlot from the top of the Escarpment ; April 2014 - photo Bruce Mackenzie. 


by Bruce Mackenzie 

T he Irish Grove Woodlot (called the Livingston 
Woodlot in the Wood Duck Vol. 67 Summer) at 
38 Hunter Road in Grimsby will be open for pub¬ 
lic tours on Saturday September 6, 2014 starting 
at 10:00 a.m. until 2:00 p.m. The public is invited 
to come and experience a walk through the larg¬ 
est woodlot in Grimsby found below the Niagara 
Escarpment. This 25 acre, 11 hectare woodlot is 
being threatened by the proposed extension of 
Regional Road #512, Livingston Ave. in Grimsby 
The Region of Niagara is carrying out an Environ¬ 
mental Assessment for the proposed extension of 
the road from Casablanca Ave to Oakes Road. The 
proposed road would cut right through the heart 
of the woodlot threatening its continued existence. 

The public is invited to come out and see the immense beau¬ 
ty of this rare woodlot. Many of the trees are approaching or 
have surpassed 250 years of age. The trees in this woodlot are 
true representatives of the areas original Carolinian Forest. 
This woodlot has never been cleared for agriculture and today 
acts as a living museum reflecting what our forefathers saw 
when they first came to this land. The land has been fortu¬ 
nate to have been owned by excellent land stewards who have 
cared deeply about the natural heritage. Placing a major road 
through the woodlot would remove from future generations 
the opportunity to observe, study, appreciate this rare forest 
that closely resembles the original forests found in Grimsby 
and Niagara below the Niagara Escarpment. The forest is 



Irish Grove Woodlot, April2014 - photo Bruce Mackenzie. 


dominated by towering Shagbark Hickory, White Pine, Red 
and Burr Oak. 

The Region of Niagaras Official Plan recognizes this woodlot as 
an Environmental Conservation Area (Significant Woodlot). It 
will be up to the public to remind the Region that its role is to 


protect what it has already clearly identified as an important part 
of our natural landscape. 

Mr. Ja Irish, owner of Greenscapes, has a deep affinity for the 
property. He said “ My grandfather started to work on this land 
in 1915 and soon it will be a century of stewardship that the Irish 
Family have taken towards this significant woodlot. A century of 
care and the care of the previous owners of this treasured woodlot 
is severely threatened today by a road project that is not needed. 
Why would the Region of Niagara want to remove a key piece of 
this irreplaceable part of our history and legacy in the Town.” He 
further asked “Why would the Region plan on spending money 
on this study and a possible road leading into areas outside of the 
Towns Urban Boundary and when Main St. W. is in need of seri¬ 
ous maintenance and upgrading?” 

The Region of Niagara will be holding a Public Information Cen¬ 
ter (PIC) sometime in the fall where the public can learn more 
about what is being proposed and make their comments known 
about the Environmental Assessment on the proposed road ex¬ 
tension. 

Mr. Irish and concerned citizens in Niagara hope the public will 
come out to visit this woodland so that they can become more 
aware of this natural treasure in the Town of Grimsby before the 
PIC is held. 

A barbecue will be offered by M&M Meats. All proceeds made 
from the sale of the barbecue will be donated to the Foundations 
of Resources for Teens (FORT) in Grimsby. 

FORTs mission is to empower youth to make positive and suc¬ 
cessful life choices through opportunities and guidance. 

The public for further information is invited to contact Mr. Ja 
Irish at 905-945-5351, originalgreenscapes@sympatico.ca 
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A WORD FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Of all the pleasures in life I believe that the apprec¬ 
iation of nature is one of the highest. Not necesse„rily does one 
have to acquire great volumes of knowledge to enjoy it though the 
more one knows the greater is the appreciation. The fantastic 
mysteries of nature are unending and perhaps are never to be 
understood but just to be marvelled at. 

People find many different ways to enjoy themselves in 
the field of nature as we11 as to work for its protection. This 
is one of^the reasons the Nature Club functions and your newly 
elected Directors will do their best to widen the scope of the 
club T s activities. There has been, and will be, a great deal of 
work done to present a good programme, with field events and an 
emphasis on the protection of nature. 

We believe that the Nature Club is really worthwhile 
and there are many ways in which each member can help. Let us 
expand our membership and make the club activities available to 
more and more people who may be interested in nature. Think of 
the enjoyment you receive from being a member! Why not intro¬ 
duce another person so they can take part? 

>fc >}c >(c ^ >}< 


The article above, was the cover of the Wood Duck 58 years ago this month. You can see there have been a few changes. 
Most notably in the change in name of the Club. It was a couple of years later that it was changed to the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club. Club President R.O. Elstone wrote the above article. Other articles in this particular issue were: “The 
Cattle Egret at Port Rowan - George W. North”; “North Shore Hike - Dave Powell”; “The Long Point Bus Trip - Douglas 
A. Smith”; “Mount Nemo Excursion - Bob Curry”; “Noteworthy Bird Records - George W. North; and “Impressions of 
the Nature Study Camp at Billie Bear - George Meyers, Jr. Quite a line-up of authors indeed. 
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HNC Hike Report 


Fletcher Creek Ecological Preserve 



Hamilton Naturalists' Club outing to Fletcher Creek Ecological Preserve, 9 July 2014 - 
photo Bronwen Tregunno. 


hy Bruce Mackenzie 

S ince first visiting the Fletcher Creek Ecological 
Preserve, FCEP, in the 1980s I have always been 
intrigued and with every visit I find a new adventure. 

FCEP is divided into north and south sections by the 
railroad tracks. The north side and south sides have 
different histories but both sides have abandoned quarries 
on them that have been rehabilitated by the Hamilton 
Conservation Authority, the owner of these 330 acres. 

Cold water streams originating from large springs in 
the north half tie the two halves together. The streams 
coalesce into one of the main sources of Spencer Creek in 
the south section. 

On the evening of July 9th, 18 of us started out to explore 
the south half of the FCEP following along the gravel trail 
starting from the parking lot on the 7 th Concession. Much of the 
property on the west side of this section of the property is now an 
old field complex habitat with goldenrods, asters, knapweed and 
grasses and scattered trees. Cedars and ash and elms are slowly 
moving into the fields and surprisingly there is a number of young 
Black Cherry trees moving in as a successional species into this 
arid area. Many of the elms, about 30 years of age are dying from 
Dutch Elm disease. The soils are heavy with gravel and bedrock is 
close to the surface throughout the whole property and in some 
places it is exposed. The original farmers who cleared this land 
must have lost a bet to gain the opportunity. 

A gravel ridge runs north and parallel to the trail with a good 
stand of cedars growing in a west east line of varying width 
separating the old field complex from the wetlands to the north. 
The wetlands run parallel to both sides of the railway tracks. A 
short way along the trail the line of cedars becomes thin and it 
is easy to step through them and enjoy a good view of a section 
of the fen that is found in this wetland complex. This fen is most 
likely the only fen found in Hamilton. Fens are relatively rare 
wetlands and they are quite fragile. “Look but don’t touch.” 

Fens are wetlands that have water flowing through them with 
little in the way of nutrients in the water or soil. Nutrients are low 
for the water has just emerged from the springs and it is relatively 
pure. The vegetation is usually made up of sedges, some grasses, 
rushes and some herbal plants. Cattails are general absent or 
restricted to the perimeters of fens. Cattails require a higher level 
of nutrients and if they were the dominant plant here this wetland 
it would be described as a marsh. This fen is extremely sensitive 
for if the drainage patterns around it were changed nutrient levels 
might change and cattails and likely phragmites would likely 
move in quickly and change the fen. 

In winter, snow travel on skis or snowshoes makes the fen 
accessible without damaging the vegetation. Attempts to travel 
through the fen at other times of the year will cause long time 


damage. The fen here is completely saturated with water. A cold 
water stream flows through it and in the main part of the fen, 
the stream is somewhat dispersed throughout the entire width 
of the fen. It is like a river of sedges but with a current that is not 
detectable except in the channel. The fen was originally a shallow 
body of water that over the eons, since the glaciers, has filled in 
with partially decayed vegetation forming a peat soil at least two 
metres in depth. The stream now travels through the fen as if it is 
suspended over the peat like soils. The fen has likely not changed 
in hundreds of years or longer and this is astonishing, considering 
the entire wetland complex of the FCEP is crisscrossed by a gravel 
road and a railway track. Is there an argument for closing and 
removal of a section of the gravel road? Two interesting plants 
found in bloom at the edge of the fen on our hike was the Marsh 
Bellflower and Marsh Bedstraw. 

Tamaracks (Eastern Larch) are the common tree growing in the 
wet peat soils at the edge of the fen. In the Fletcher Creek area and 
the surrounding Beverly Swamp Complex the Tamarack trees 
are showing the effects of a recent bad infestation of the Larch 
Casebearer. The casebearer is a very small non-native moth. The 
larvae lives and feeds inside the needles of the tamarack turning 
them into a brown exoskeleton and they can leave the entire 
tree with a brown burnt-out hue. Generally the casebearer is not 
fatal to the Tamarack but depending upon the severity of the 
infestation, the trees are definitely compromised. Time will tell 
what happens to these trees but the new growth on the trees this 
year look promising in the photo (next page). 

After leaving our views of the fen, we travelled along the trail 
heading east as it winds in and out of the strip of cedar trees. 
This is a cool forest with little sunlight reaching the forest floor. 
Our destination was the rehabilitated hard rock quarry near 
the east end of the property. About 15 years ago, the Hamilton 
Conservation Authority turned an abandoned hard-rock quarry 
and deep pond into a man-made wetland in conjunction with 
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a number of university studies. The results are 
wonderful. To the west of the old quarry, we found 
a number of large cement foundations of the old 
processing facilities for crushing operations of the 
quarry. 


Previously, the quarry and the land around it was 
the home of the Church of the Universe. Marijuana 
was the sacrament of the day and everyday at 



Damage to Tamarack leaves by Larch Casebearer and 
subsequent re growthat FCEP, 9 July 2014 - photo Bruce 
Mackenzie. 


the church. Today the land is visited by an array 
of more natural wildlife taking advantage of the 
myriad of habitats. At the end of our hike we had 
good looks at a Black Billed Cuckoo, and a male 
Eastern Towhee could not stop presenting himself 
to the crowd. Within sight here, is the hydro 
tower where the first nesting Common Ravens in 
Hamilton were reported in Hamilton a few years 



ago and they are still active in the area. 

In the 1970s, Steetly Quarries owned much of 
the land in FCEP and plans were for a quarry 
operation with underwater extraction. Had this 
taken place, the entire wetland complex of the 
Fletcher Creek would have been lost. Thanks to 
visionary members of the Hamilton Naturalists 
Club in the early 1980s, their drive to save the 
Fletcher Creek Ecological Preserve started with 
the first land acquisition in this complex on the 
north side of the railroad tracks. Today, we enjoy 
this natural legacy and will tomorrow. V- 



Where have our pollinators gone? 
What can we do? 


Thurs Oct 9th @ 7pm 
Spectator Auditorium(44 Frid St) 

hamiltonmonarchs.blogspot.ca \ 905-549-0900 \ land@hamiltonnature.org 

Specia.1 thanks to Hamilton Community Foundation and Hamilton Future Fund for their 
support of our Pollinators Paradise Project 
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Fletcher Creek Ecological Preserve, 9 July 2014 - photo Bruce Mackenzie. 
















Wanted: Member Profiles 


As most of you know, we have been publishing Member Profiles in the last eight issues 
of Wood Ducks. It is that aspect of the Wood Duck that I get the most comments on, 
fortunately all positive. I have had a good deal of help in these profiles and that has been 
great. I want to encourage all of you to consider writing up a profile for someone you 
know. It can even be of yourself. No need to be modest. Imagine the surprise of your 
spouse or friend opening the Wood Duck and seeing their profile in print. What a gift 
that could be to someone. What a way to tell someone that you care. I plan on doing 
these profiles until a), every Club member is profiled or b), I am no longer the editor. 
Seeing we have 500+ members and room for only nine per year, likely the latter. Please 
contact me for details. However, you only need to look at the previous eight profiles to 
see that the format is essentially up to you. I will be waiting by the phone! 



Wild Apple ttl - 2014. 24 x 36". One of Lorraine Roy's fine pieces of artwork- photographed by Janusz Wrobei. Lorraine shared her 
insights into her fantastic works and her techniques with HNC members on 10 March 2014. See story on page 17. 


Affix Label Here 
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Return undeliverable Canadian Addresses to: 
The Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
Westdale P.O. Box 89052 
Hamilton, ON L8S 4R5 
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